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For “ The Friend.” 
Rebecca Mubbs. 

It is encouraging, as well as instructive, to trace 
the blessed effects which result from a submission 
of the heart to the transforming power of Divine 
Grace ; to observe how it compensates for the want 
of outward advantages, brightens and sanctifies 
the intellectual faculties, and supplies, in a re- 
markable manner, by the wisdom which cometh 
from above, the absence of that which belongs to 
the men of this world. It is true that as respects 
temporal affairs, “the children of this world are 
often, in their generation, wiser than the children 
of light;” but in those things that relate to the 
great business of life, the salvation of the soul, the 
wise and the simple, the learned and the ignorant, 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, by 
walking in the light, and following whither it leads, 
are all placed on equal ground. 

Many are the instances in our own religious So- 
ciety where those who have been providentially 
placed in circumstances peculiarly unfavourable to 
a religious life, surrounded by strong temptations 
to evil, and destitute of any instrumental help to 
encourage them in a life of holiness, have yet, 
through obedience to the merciful visitations of the 
Saviour of sinners, experienced preservation from 
wrong things, been clearly instructed in the way 
and work of salvation, and, by humbly and steadily 
persevering therein, have been made useful instru- 
ments in promoting the Lord’s cause, though na- 
turally weak, and without the benefit of much lite- 
rary instruction. Baptized by this one Spirit into 
one body, and governed by the one adorable Head, 
Christ Jesus, every member, even the least and 
lowest, has its place and service, and those who 
are much out of sight, and may be esteemed the 
least comely, are necessary to the harmonious and 
perfect action of the whole, as well as those who 


but all to be exercised in due order, and with con- 
descension one to another. 

We have been led into this train of thought by 
some of the circumstances connected with the life 
of the late Rebecca Hubbs, a Friend, who will be 
remembered with interest and satisfaction by many 
of those that have attended our Yearly Meeting, 
during the last forty years. In her, the efficacy of 
Divine Grace shone conspicuously, and it may, with 
especial application and force, be said that what 
she was in feligious Society, she was through its 
sanctifying and qualifying power. 

She was the daughter of Paul and Rebecca 
Crispin, and was born the 3d of the Twelfth mouth, 
1772. Her ancestors, on both sides, had been 
members of the Society of Friends, and appear to 
have suffered for the maintenance of their christian 
principles, but it does not appear that her parents 
had a right of membership among them. She re- 
marks, in some memorandums which she made: 
“From my first acquaintance with the names and 
character of my predecessors, my mind was im- 
pressed with reverence and holy fear, having 
learned that they shared with others in the perse- 
cutions and sufferings of the early Friends for their 
testimony to Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
and for the cause of Truth.” 

It would seem to have been her intention to pre- 
pare an account of her life and religious experi- 
ence; but she wrote very little, and but few cir- 
cumstances of her early years can now be collected. 
Her own narrative commences thus : 

“Tenth month, 1812. ‘Come and hear, all ye 
that fear the Lord, and I will declare what he hath 
done for my soul.’ Psalm, lxvi. 16. ° When I look 
back on my past life, and the many dangers which 
have surrounded me; through all which the arm 


ment of music, called a dulcimer. He remained 
with us several months, during which time he 
taught me to play on the instrument, although I 
was such a little girl as scarcely to be able to reach 
my dulcimer, when it was laid on the dining-table. 

“ As I advanced toward the eleventh or twelfth 
year of my age, I became impressed with the idea 
that parents were accountable for their children 
until they were twelve years old, and that after- 
ward they stood answerable for their own conduct 
through life. This rested on my mind as a thing 
not to be erased, and the thought of becoming an 
accountable being was humbling tome. I thought 
I had rather die before I attained to that age, so 
as to be at peace with Him, who was to judge me 
after death, than to enter upon a state in which [ 
must answer for myself. 

“My parents kept a ferry and a public house, 
and were in the way of having much company. I 
had by this time become quite a little musician ; 
for which I was somewhat admired, which tended 
to lead my mind into folly. On the other hand, I 
was often brought into serious consideration respect- 
ing my own state, insomuch that at times when I 
I have been called to play for the company, I have 
hid myself, in order to avoid it; while the secret 
thoughts and feelings of my heart have caused my 
tears to flow freely, from the desire I felt to escape 
from these scenes of dissipation, and my sorrow for 
mingling in them. But I would wipe away my 
tears, and return to the diversion. Although I 
then knew not what it was that thus reproved me, 
I have since discovered that it was nothing short of 
Divine love and mercy that thus disquieted my 
mind in the pursuit of vanity. I mention these 
things for the good of other children, to show how 
necessary it is for them not only to be sensible of, 


of Divine goodness and mercy has been near to} but to take heed to, the tender visitations of Divine 


protect me, a poor creature, who feels unworthy of| mercy and love. 


the least of all the Lord’s mercies, the language of 
my heart is; “ While life remains, may that love 
never wear away, which is His due from me, whom 
he has been pleased to make a monument of his 
mercy.” It has, for a length of time, seemed to be 
due from me to the God of my life to leave some 
little memorial of his mercies to me, yet I have 
omitted it, concluding my weak sound of praises to 
the Lord would not be heard among those of the 
many valiants in Israel. But thinking it may be 
a satisfaction to my children, I leave these few lines 
for their serious consideration, desiring they may 
read them, and be benefited thereby; when my 
body lies sleeping in the grave, and my spirit is 
entered into rest, as I hope it will, when it may 


are more conspicuous, or accounted more honour- |join in praising Him, who is forever worthy. Amen.” 


able; each contributing its share to the good of 
the whole, and the honour of the great Head. 


. 


A child trained in the way he 
should go, is greatly benefited thereby—such re- 
flections have been lasting in my memory.” 

It is to be regretted that the foregoing fragment 
is all that can now be found of her own account, 
but from information verbally communicated, it is 
evident that after her mind became religiously en- 
gaged, she endured much opposition and difficulty 
in her father’s house, in consequence of her faithful- 
ness to what she believed to be the requiring of 
her Lord. She had allowed herself to be drawn 
into a participation with the vain amusements and 
festivities which were often practised, had learned 
to play cards, and sometimes joined in the dance, 
and being surrounded by those who had very little 
sense of religion, and who approved and promoted 
these things, her path was one of many trials and 


“T lived with my parents, in the village of|perplexities. Her childhood, her musical voice 
Moorestown, N. J., and well remember that when a/and aptness with her instrument, were subjects of 
There is no religious body whose principles and |little child, I had very serious thoughts on death and| admiration, and served as attractions to company 

organization are so calculated to show forth the|the world to come. But my parents lived after the|of a very light and unprofitable character; and as 
beautiful and harmonious working of these views, |common customs of the world, and did not enough|the resort of these to the house was a source of 
wder the guidance of the Holy Spirit, as the So-| feel the necessity of restraining their children from| pecuniary profit, her father was very reluctant that 
tety of Friends; because none recognize in the|those things which often corrupt the mind. I|she should give up her singing and playing. But 
‘ime manner the free exercise of those gifts, which |learned to sing, and was delighted with it; and, if| her convictions of the sinful nature of those amuse- 
are conferred on every faithful member of the|I recollect right, it was about the eighth or ninth| ments grew stronger, and her consequent distress 
church ; gifts differing according to the measure of year of my age, when my indulgent father received | of mind increased until she found she could have 
each and to the will of the Sovereign Dispenser,|into his house a person, who played on an instru-|no comfort, but in abandoning them. Many and 
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great were her struggles, often secreting herself! 
when she knew company was coming, and pouring 
out her tears, with strong cries to the Lord for help| 
and deliverance, and at length her obedience was 
crowned with success, and they ceased to look to, 
her for the entertainment of visitors. She burnt her| 
pack of cards, to the use of which she had been} 
addicted, ceased to sing and to play on ber musical| 
instrument, and sought to lead a life of piety and, 
self-denial. 

Her faithfulness in these requisitions was follow- 
ed by increased spiritual light and strength; ber 
deportment became more serious and solid, and 
though much exposed to rough company, both in 
the tavern, and at the ferry, where she often as- 
sisted in conveying passengers across the stream, 
yet her heavenly Father graciously watched over 
her for good, and preserved her in a line of conduct, 
which was free from reproach. Her schooling was 
much neglected, and her literary acquirements 
were very slender. But the seasoning virtue of 
Divine grace, and a humble obedience to its teach- 
ings, were eminently instrumental in raising her 
up out of her low estate, and making way for her, | 
and as a wall of defence on the right hand and the 
left, protected her from harm. 

For a time she went occasionally among the 
Baptists ; but as she grew in religious experience, 
her mind was drawn towards Friends, with desires 
to attend their meetings for Divine worship: but 
she met with many difficulties and discouragements, 
and at times was much cast down and almost 
ready to give out. On one occasion, when two 
Friends from England had appointed a meeting 
near where she lived, her desire to attend it was so 
strong that shé determined to break through the 
crowd of hindrances, and go. But she was poor, 


and her scanty wardrobe did not furnish apparel, 
which those about her deemed suitable for her to 
appear in, and having no bonnet, they urged that) 
her appearance at the meeting would not be repu- 





table. After the others had gone, and sufficient 
time had elapsed for them to reach the meeting 
place, she resolutely set out on foot in her homely 
attire, and with great exertion reached the meet- 
ing soon after it was settled, and softly entering, 
seated herself near the door where she was much 
out of sight. Divine goodness condescended to 
overshadow the assembly with his living presence, 
and the Friends, [believed to be Deborah Darby 
and Rebecca Young,] were led to minister to her 
state in a powerful and encouraging manner. She 
was deeply affected and confirmed in her convic- 
tions of duty, and strengthened to pursue the path, 
which the Lord had cast up for her to walk in. 
Having married, and removed with her husband 
to Pilesgrove, in Salem county, New Jersey, she 
believed it her duty to apply for membership in the 
Society of Friends, and her conduct being consist- 
ent and exemplary, she and her husband were re- 
ceived as members by that Monthly Meeting. She 
passed through many fiery baptisms and deeply 
trying exercises, during which the enemy of her 
soul was let loose to buffet and tempt her to such a 


to taste of his mercy and goodness, and to feel the 
sweet incomes of his love. 

This blessed transition from the pit of despond- 
ency to the light of God’s salvation, so filled her soul 
with humble gratitude and joy, that she was ready 
to break forth in songs of praise, and like the poor 
woman in the gospel, feeling that she had been for- 
given much, she loved much; and a remarkable 
trait in her christian character through her after- 
life, was love to her Saviour, and in her ministry, 
the exaltation of his blessed Name and his divinity 
and offices in the work of man’s salvation. 

(To be continued.) 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A Troublesome Fly. 

At this season of the year many of our readers 
will be experiencing the annoyance produced by 
swarms of flies. Now is the time when the blue- 
bottle buzzes sonorously as he makes ineffectual 
attempts to escape through the window-pane ; and 
now is the season when the common: house-fly 
swarms round our tables, helping himself, without 
leave asked or granted, to our jam and our sugar. 
Little, however, does many an English housewife, 
as she prepares her ingenious flytrap of cut paper, 
or her more deadly mixture of poison, know the 
terror which a fly can sometimes inspire. As- 
tonished, no doubt, will she be to learn that there 
is one little insect of this character, the sight of 
which has given more alarm to many an enter- 
prising colonist or traveller, than would the spec- 
tacle of a lion or tiger in full fury. It is indeed 
so. The civilization of some parts of Africa has 
been as much hindered by the presence of a cer- 
tain fly as by the slave trade. Indeed, we do not 
know but that the latter, in the localities in ques- 
tion, is the least formidable danger of the two. Our 
fleets and squadrons will in time put slavery down ; 
but, for the other pest, no remedy is yet known. 

The insect in question is the tsetse, or poison-fly 
of Africa (Glossina mursitans.) Possessed of a 
particular sort of venom, it infixes its sting into 
cattle, which fall dead before it. In vain does the 
traveller carry horses or other animals with him, 
for this scourge annihilates them, while, as a 
necessary consequence, it precludes whole tribes of 
Africans from pastoral pursuits, which could not 
properly be carried on without the aid of cattle. 

C. J. Andersson, a very enterprising traveller, 
whose work on Lake Ngami will be found full of 
interest, has preserved some curious notices of this 
destructive insect. We now give the results of 
his observation, referring such of our readers as 
wish more information about the other productions 
of Africa to his lively and adventurous volume. 

“ The tsetse,” he writes, “is found chiefly in the 
bush, or amongst the reeds, but rarely in the open 
country. It is confined to particular spots, and is 
never known to shift its haunts. ‘Thus, cattle may 
be seen grazing securely on one side of a river, 
whilst the opposite bank swarms with the insect. 
Should the natives, who are well acquainted with 
localities frequented by the fly, have occasion to 





degree, that hope of deliverance from his power 
seemed to be wholly veiled from her view, and the 
dark waters of despair ready to overwhelm her dis- 
consolate spirit. Day and night was she beset with 
the temptation to do violence. to herself, and as 
often as opportunity presented for accomplishing it, 
zome unexpected circumstance would providentially 
occur to frustrate her design; and at length the 
compassionate Saviour, who was in mercy watch- 
ing over her for good, and whose preserving power 
had marvellously kept her, was graciously pleased 
to rebuke the evil one, and deliver her soul from 
the thraldom in which it had been held, giving her 


change their cattle-posts, and are obliged to pass 
through tracts of country where it exists, they 
choose, I am told, a moonlight winter’s night; as, 
during the hours of rest in the cold season, it does 
not bite. 

“Tn size, the tsetse is somewhat less than the 
common blue fly that settles on meat; but its 
wings are longer. Yet, though so small and in- 
significant in appearance, its bite carries with it a 
poison equal to that of the most deadly reptile. 
Many is the traveller who, from his draught-oxen 
and horses having been destroyed by this pestife- 
rous insect, has not only had the object of his 


journey completely marred, but his personal safety 
endangered by the loss of his means of conveyance, 

“Very lately, indeed, a party of Griquas, about 
twenty in number, who were elephant-hunting to 
the north-west of the Ngami, and who were pro. 
vided with three wagons and a large number of 
trek, or draught-oxen, lost, prior to their return to 
the lake, all their cattle by the bite of the tsetse, 
Some horses, brought with them to further their 
sport, shared a similar fate. 

“ The very same year that this disaster happened 
to the Griquas, a party of Englishmen, amongst 
whom was wy friend, Frederick Green, attempted 
to reach Libché; but they had only proceeded 
seven or eight days’ journey to the north of the 
Ngami, when both horses and cattle were bitten 
by the fly in question, and the party were in 
consequence compelled to make a hasty retreat, 
One of the number, I am told, was thus deprived 
of as many as thirty-six horses, excellent hunters, 
and all sustained heavy losses in cattle. 

“ There are large tribes which cannot keep either 
cattle or sheep because the tsetse abounds in their 
country. But it is only fatal to domestic animals, 
as wild animals feed undisturbed in parts infested 
by the insect. Yet many of them, such as oxen 
and buffaloes, horses and zebras, dogs and jack- 
als, ete., possess somewhat the same nature. More- 
over, it bites man and no -danger follows. The 
sensation experienced has not inaptly been likened 
to the sting of a flea. The problem to be solved 
is, what quality exists in domestication which 
renders domestic animals obnoxious to this poison? 
Is man not as much a domestic animal as a dog? 
Is it the tsetse at all which kills the animal ? 

“Captain Vardon of the Indian army, one of 
the earlier pioneers of the more interior parts of 
Southern Africa, was amongst the first to decide 
the point; for he rode his horse up a hill infested 
by tsetse, and in twenty days his doubts were re- 
moved by the death of his horse. 

“ According to the statement of the celebrated 
explorers, Oswell and Livingstone, who were severe 
sufferers by the tsetse, the following symptoms are 
observed in the ox when bitten: the eye runs, the 
glands under the throat swell, the coat loses its 
gloss, there is a peculiar flaccidity of the muscles 
generally, and emaciation commences, which pro- 
ceeds unchecked until—perhaps months after the 
bite—purging supervenes, and the animal perishes 
of exhaustion. Some die soon after the bite is in- 
flicted, especially if they are in good condition, or 
should rain fall; but, in general, the process of 
emaciation goes on for many weeks. In some 
cases, the animals become blind before they die. 

“¢ From what I have seen of the tsetse,’ writes 
— Oswell to me, ‘I believe that three or four flies 
are sufficient to kill a full-grown ox. We ex- 
amined about twenty of ours that were bitten and 
died, and the appearances were simé/ar in all. On 
raising the skin, we perceived a glairy appearance 
of the muscles and flesh, which were much wasted. 
The stomach and intestines were healthy; heart, 
lungs, and liver, sometimes all, but invariably one 
or the other, much diseased. The heart in par- 
ticular attracted our attention. It was no longer 
a firm and muscular organ, but collapsed readily 
on compression, and had the appearance of flesh 
that had been steeped in water. ‘he blood of the 
whole carcass was greatly diminished in quantity. 
Not more than twenty pints (a small pail full) were 
obtained from the largest ox, and this thick and 
albuminous ; the bands, when plunged into it, came 
out free of stain. ‘The poison would seem to grow 
in the blood, and, through the blood, affeet the 
vital organs, 

“¢ A curious feature in the case is, that dogs, 
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though reared on milk, die if bitten, while calves, 
and other young sucking animals, are safe as long 
as they suck. Man, and all the wild animals, 
escape with impunity. Can the poison be alkaline, 
and neutralized by the acid?’ ” 

After such a narrative as this, we do not doubt 
that spiders will appear to our readers a much 
more praiseworthy class of insects than they have 
hitherto seemed. Indeed, had Nero, with his fly- 
killing propensities, been some African potentate, 
who confined himself to the massacre of the tsetse, 
he would have earned a title to the gratitude of 
posterity, instead of getting the stigma of cruelty 
affixed to him, and coming down to us with the 
words, We musca quidem (“ not even a fly,”’) ap- 
pended to his name. 


For “ Tho Friend.” 
An Account of Hannah Churchman, Wife of George 
Churchman, 

Hannah James, a daughter of Mordecai James, 
by his first wife, Gaynor Lloyd, was born at Gos- 
hen, Chester County, in the First month, 1728. 
Her mother died when she was a few months old, 
and her father, in the year 1736, marrying Dinah 
Churchman, of East Nottingham, removed thither 
with his family. Her step-mother was a valuable 
minister of.the Gospel, and with her father laboured 
to educate her in the fear of the Lord, and to pre- 
serve her from the undue liberties in conduct and 
conversation into which many young persons fall. 
Having in early life submitted in good measure to 
the cross of Christ, their labours were blessed, and 
she was preserved in innocency, and with strong 
desires to’ be found living a godly religious life. 
She was favoured with good natural lead 


ing, and by education was well fitted for usefulness 
in the station assigned her by Divine Providence. 


In the Fifth month, 1752, she was married to 
George Churchman, and became the mother of ten 
children, nine of whom lived to maturity. Early 
impressed with a sense of the necessity of a reli- 
gious watchful care in the education of children, 
she endeavoured to practise therein, conformable to 
her principle. She strove to keep her own in 
subjection from early infancy, believing that the 


ability of body returned, although still lame, she|sentation of the fafbily sitting and standing around 
attended her religious meetings. She felt a great|my said friend, almost exactly as they did at the 
desire to be at the Yearly Meeting that year,|time of her departure. Therewith there was an 
which she accomplished, returning home on the 5th | appearance more glorious than ever I had seen be- 
of the Tenth mouth. She expressed satisfaction|fore, or than I have words to set forth. ‘At the 
and thankfulness that she had been favoured with|same time my ears were saluted with a sound of 
ability to attend the annual solemnity, in which|music or delightful voices, which I thought like to 
she thought there was manifest a comfortable in-|the harmony of angels or blessed spirits, singing 


crease of weight amongst women Friends. 

On the 10th of the Tenth month, she was taken 
ill, and under much suffering of body was preserved 
in great patience and calmness of mind. LEarly 
on the morning of the 14th, she was for a time 
very severely held; but after some hours growing 
easier, she again spoke of her satisfaction in having 
attended the late Yearly Meeting, adding she had 
thoughts of endeavouring to collect her children 
more frequently in stillness for silent waiting. In 
the afternoon the disorder again increasing, she 
said she believed she must soon leave her family, 
and requested her husband and children freely to 
resign her. She then said nearly as follows, there 
being some interruptions occasioned by her weak- 
ness: “I hope I am fully resigned in the matter, 
and I beg of you, my dear children, not to add to 
my affliction by your sorrow. I seem too far spent 


praises to the Almighty. The appearance was a 
bright light, * * * it gently passed across the 
chamber, accompanied with the sound of sweeter 
melody than I ever had an idea of; containing an 
invitation like ‘come away! come away,’ often re- 
peated, ‘come away,’ and join the heavenly host, 
in ‘sweet Hallelujah! Hallelujah to the King of 
saints!’ Many words of the angelic song were 
made clear to my understanding, though I retain 
but afew. * * * The whole scene was but 
of short duration, when the appearances and the 
melody passed away together. The sensations 
produced accompanied my mind for many hours, 
leaving a comforting stillness and sweetness, which 
I have seldom experienced to such a degree. It 
was to me a clear intimation of the happy change 
it would be to her, from a scene of close exercise 
and aflliction, to join the redeemed in the mansions of 


to speak much now, yet can say in truth, I love|joy unspeakable. I took up a pen the same morning, 


you all more than I can express. I have many 
times anxiously craved the Divine blessing for you, 
my children, when you have been asleep. May 
you now be bowed into stillness. Trust in the 
Lord; love him and his truth; and you will find 
him a Helper. Make yourselves quite easy re- 
specting me. O yes! 
going to rest,—I feel nothing in my way. It is 
not because I do not love you that I am willing to 
leave you. My near connections are very precious 
tome. Your kind affectionate sympathy and care 
for me, under many afflictions, have been great ; 
and now I can freely trust you all in the Divine 
hand. He will regard you, if you sincerely love 
him, My faith is firm,—my hope and confidence 
in the Most High is an anchor to my soul. It is 
all the anchor we can have at such a time as this. 
I have been favoured with strength to endeavour 
honestly to discharge my duty in my family, as 


I have an assurance of|precious thing it is to know the unity! 


way is thus rendered easier for proper family} well as among my friends, according to my capa- 
government, as they grow towards riper years.|city. I have, at times, loved and preferred the 
She often mourned over the want of proper family|Truth above all things, and have not neglected to 
discipline, and of watchful, religiously guarded |examine my accounts, and to have them settled as 
education among Friends. It being her belief that|I have passed along, and now I feel that all is 
when not restrained in youth, children are apt to|clear. Death has no terrors in it—I can look at 
grow more headstrong and unruly as they advance|it calmly—the sting is taken away! I love all, 
in life, and the way grows easier for them to stray|and forgive all. Remember my dear love to all 
from the discipline of the Cross and the simplicity of| my friends.”” To one parting with her, she said, 
the Truth. She was a labourer in the church for|“ My dear friend, there has been precious unity 
the preservation of order and discipline, and was|known between us, which has continued. I feel 
kind yet faithful in dealing with offenders. She|it now, and hope we shall die in it.” 
at times had pertinent council to drop in family} On the 15th, to a friend she said, “I am very 
visits, and in meetings for discipline, and though | poorly, and passing away from this vale of tears.” 
not in the station of a minister, she was set at|On his leaving her, she said, “ Farewell: my con- 
liberty by her friends on several occasions to visit |tinuance is very doubtful, and if we never see each 
distant meetings. other more, I hope there is peace.” Her friend 
In the summer of 1777, she was liberated to|Hannah Pue who had been kindly attentive in 


and endeavoured to note down something of what 
I had thus heard and seen, but it is beyond my 
ability to describe in language to others, so clearly 
as it remains with me.” 

About the fourth hour in that afternoon, Han- 
nah Churchman, reviving a little, said, “ What a 
Labour 
earnestly for it, and seek after it: it is not to be 
had without seeking for. What a precious thing 
it is to live in love and peace, and to die in it! 
Nothing can give equal comfort when affliction or 
death looks us in the face. There is at times 
something in our poor nature, too big or too high, 
to submit to the meekness; but this must be re- 
duced before we can come at true peace; and if 
we will not bow in mercy, we must bow in judg- 
ment.” 

In the evening she took a farewell separately of 
the members of her family with great composure, 
speaking a few words adapted to the state of each. 
Afterwards to a Friend she said, “ What an excel- 
lent thing it is substantially to labour for a solid, 
quiet, inward weight; to seek to be more in sub- 
stance than show! * * * The sum of what 
I have to recommend to all, if I could send forth 
my words to all, is, an earnest care to press after 
life and substance, which is beyond all outward 
show; fair words and fine expressions being vain 
without this.” 

Her difficulty in breathing was now so great 
she could not lay down. About an hour before 
her departure, she exclaimed, “ O Lord! grant me 
patience with this cup; deliver me from this afflic- 
tion, and admit me into rest at the close of all; 
yet not my will, but thine, O Lord! be done.” 
Her strength gradually failing, she quietly passed 
away a little before midnight, in the sixty-second 


attend the Quarterly Mecting at Fairfax, and in 
the Ninth month following, experienced a close ex- 
ercise in an apprehension of duty to attend Kennet 
Monthly Meeting, the day the British army passed 
along by it on its way towards Philadelphia. Be- 
ing faithful to apprehended duty, she was ena- 
bled to accomplish the concern in safety, and with 
the reward of peace. .In the year 1778, she was 
appointed an elder. 


nursing her, has left the following account :—‘ On| year of her age. 
the 16th of Tenth month, 1789, the fore part of 

the day on which my dear friend Hannah Church-| ‘True religion is seated in the heart, and sends 
man departed this life, I having attended on her|out from thence, a purifying influence on the whole 
two days and nights at her request, to see the issue|character. In its essential nature it is a contest 
of her illness, being much fatigued, went to bed | within, open only to the eye of Him who seeth in 
in an upper chamber sometime before day-break.|secret. It seeks not therefore the applause of men, 
I pretty soon fell into an easy, quiet sleep, which | but like its divine Author it is meek and lowly; it 
continued till nearly sunrise. When I awoke,|is pure and peaceable, gentle and easy to be en- 


ee -—-- 


In the Fifth month, 1789, she received a fall, by| being perfectly in my senses, I remembered where |treated, full of merey and of good fruits, without 
the effects of which she was confined to the house|I was, and on what occasion. It was light enough partiality and without hypocrisy. It aims not at 


for nearly three months. She bore her sufferings 
and the confinement with patience, but as soon as 


to see and to distinguish the furniture in the room. | any ostentatious display of principle, but a steady 
My eyes being open, I very clearly saw a repre-| exhibition of fruits. 





For “ The Friend.” 
LITTLE ONES OF USE. 


O deem not, ye little, ye humble and low, 

That useless and worthless your life paths will go ; 
If longing and praying for Zion in love, 

Your travail shall bring her some peace from above. 


Though the Lord ye are loving no gift may bestow, 
With spirit baptizing His children below ; 

No call to admonish, no pleading to raise, 

Where the faithful are gathered for worship and praise; 


Unknown and unnoticed may still be your way, 
Whilst many toil openly day after day; 

Yet your tears and your labour of spirit will rise, 
As sweetly and purely to God in the skies. 


Oh, oft when the little ones bow them in prayer, 

In the strength of their spirits, God’s ministers share ; 
And though their lone helpers they never may find, 
They are strengthened by them in the service assigned 


There are stones set in buildings of measurement small 

Which keep the large masses more firm in the wall; 

Out of sight, they no praise in the building can share, 

Yet the mason who placed them, knows well they are 
there. 


He knows to the strength of the work they conduce, 
And valued but little, are greatly of use: 

So, many wise mourners are hidden from view, 
Whose travail of spirit is fervent and true. 


Oh, these as tried stones, the wise Master gives place 
In the walls of His Zion, of beauty and grace; 
And though out of sight, and in station most dim, 
Their service in secret is valued by Him. N. 
ae 
Selected. 
THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 
I ask not now, for gold to gild 
With mocking shine an aching frame; 
The yearning of the mind is stilled— 
I ask not now for fame. 


A rose-cloud dimly seen above 

Melting in heaven’s blue depths away— 
O, sweet fond dream of human love! 

For thee, I may not pray. 


But, bowed in lowliness of mind, 

I make my humble wishes known,— 
I only ask a will resigned, 

QO Father, to thine own. 


To-day beneath Thy chastening eye 
I crave alone for peace and rest ; 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 


A marvel seems the universe, 
A miracle our life and death ; 
A mystery which I cannot pierce 
Around, above, beneath. 


In vain I task my aching brain, 

In vain the sage’s thought I scan,— 
I only feel how weak and vain, 

How poor and blind is man. 


And now ny spirit sighs for home, 
And longs for light whereby to see; 

And like a weary child, would come, 
O Father, unto thee! 


Though oft, like letters traced in sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend Thy helping hand 
Unto my prayer to-day. J. G. Whittier. 


————_2e- —— 


‘|mostly uncultivated, in the province of Overyssel, 





For “The Friend.” | girls, in particular, jerked the shuttles backwards 

Extracts from W. C. Bryant’s Letters of a Traveller|and forwards with incredible swiftness. “ These 
(1858.) s children,” said our guide, “earn a great deal for 

red their families: in fact those who come to our colo- 

a a a nee nies must either work or starve; if they are obsti- 

While in the northern part of Holland, I made | nately idle, they get nothing to eat. 

a visit to the pauper colonies of Fredericksoord and] We were shown the school-house—a buildin 

Williamsoord in the province of Overyssel. Here|with two spacious rooms, in which the children 
are tracts of sandy soil covered with heath and|were taught according to the liberal system of 
shrubs, which, from the time when they were first|public education established in Holland. Relj- 
formed from the bottom of the sea, till now, had|gious teachers are provided for the colony—a 
been abandoned to utter barrenness. The great| Protestant, a Catholic, and a Jewish Rabbi. The 
calamity of Holland is pauperism, and somewhat|colonists receive copper and iron tokens for their 
more than thirty years ago a benevolent society |labour, and this forms the money of the colony, 
was formed for the purpose of settling the poor,|With these they purchase necessaries for which 
who had become a public charge, upon the waste|they have occasion, from the magazines of the 
lands of the kingdom with a view of reducing them|colony, where everything is sold but intoxicating 
to cultivation. They purchased a tract of land| liquors, the sale of which is forbidden. 

I could obtain no exact information of the profit 
or loss of this enterprise. ‘These people,” said 
our guide, “cost the society a great deal. They 
come from the cities, unaccustomed to the work we 
require of them, and often with families of very 
young children who are of too tender an age to 
work. ‘They must be subsisted, and their subsist- 
ence is a heavy charge.” 

There are now about four hundred families in 
the colony, numbering 2600 persons. To prevent 
the excessive growth of the community, and to 
confine the operations of the institution to their 














where they made a beginning~with some of the 
poor of Amsterdam, who had been thrown upon 
the public charity. The colony thus established 
has increased to a considerable community, yet it 
has made, I suppose, as much impression on the 
vast mass of pauperism in Holland, as the Coloni- 
zation Society has made upon the mass of slavery 
in the United States. ° - ° 

I could not see that the habitations of the pau- 
pers seemed any less comfortable than those of the 
district through which we had just passed. They 0 
were neat brick buildings, spacious cnough to con-|original object, all the young on reaching the a 
tain, besides the rooms for the family, a stable for|of 20, are obliged to leave it as well as all the 
the cow, a place for the pig and a room for the|young who marry. As the older members drop 
fuel. Near cach was a little garden surrounded |off, their places are supplied by paupers from the 
by a well pleashed hawthorn hedge, and outside of|towns. In the mean time thousands of acres have 
the hedge a ditch; for the Hollander, from mere|been reclaimed from their primeval wild state and 
habit, always surrounds his domain with a ditch, |turned into productive fields. 
whether there is any occasion for it or not. Back 
of the gardens were fields of rye and barley and 
other crops, and beyond, in places, was a forest of} When the Hebrew race were so cruelly expelled 
shrubs and dwarf trees, looking like the scrub-oak |from Spain, they carried with them, wherever they 
plains in the worst parts of Long Island; and in| went in considerable numbers, the language of that 
places, extensive wastes, the like of which is not|country, as spoken and written in their day, and 
seen in our country, covered with heath of a pur-|they preserve it yet as their household speech. The 
ple tinge and stretching out of sight. Jews of Morocco read the Hebrew Scriptures in 

The officer who was our guide, took us into seve-|old Spanish; and I remember to have seen a folio 
ral of the dwellings. The first we entered was|copy of this edition printed in Amsterdam for their 
that of a widow from Groningen, who had two orjuse. The Jews in Cairo speak Spanish; in the 
three children able to work at the loom. It was|Jews’ quarter in Smyrna you will hear the chil- 
a miracle of neatness. The woman had established |dren prattling Spanish ; the Jews in Constantinople 
in the outer room her summer kitchen, in which|speak the same language, and an intelligent Greck 
were the pig-pen and stable, and had made it as|once told me that Spanish is the language of the 
clean as the nicest parlour in our own country.|Jews of Thessalonica in Macedonia—so widely 
We looked into the winter-room—it was as nice as|did the exile and dispersion of the Spanish Jews 
a new side-board just from the cabinet-maker’s. | diffuse the language of Castile. 
She had a comfortable bed in a little closet after 
the Dutch fashion. In the room above were the 
beds of the children in a kind of boxes on each 
side. Notwithstanding these appearances of com-|rocks rising out of the water between us and the 
fort, the woman took our courier aside, and com-|shore—we passed them and steered South for the 
plained bitterly of the hardness of her lot. She|Bay of Oran. The moment we dropped anchor, 
affirmed that she was half starved and begged him |our steamer was surrounded with boats manned by 
to intercede with the Director in her behalf. When|Spaniards and Arabs, who came to take us to land, 
the matter was afterwards mentioned to our guide,|A dozen Arabs sprang instantly on board, bare- 
he said there was no end to the complaints of these |legged and barefooted, with smooth-shaven heads 

















SPANISH JEWS. 


















ORAN IN ALGERIA. 
We approached the Habibas Islands—dark 


False Religion.—The religion of some seems to| people, and that the more they got the more they |and little close red caps, leaping like so many African 
consist ina remembrance of former experience, a|asked for. We went into another house in which monkeys over the boxes and barrels on deck, accost- 
rational understanding of our principles, and the|was a good-looking family of both sexes, well-clad, |ing the passengers, one after another, in a sort of 
discipline of the church ; a personal communication |and living in a manner that had every appearance | Arab-French, and seizing on the baggage of those 
with divers of the foremost rank, and some faculty |of thrift. ‘The rooms glittered with the display of|who were about to go on shore. We made choice 
for speaking and writing on religious subjects:|crockery and polished metal utensils, and were|of a Spanish boatman, as one with whom it was 


when in the meantime, for want of looking and liv-|hung with cheap engravings. 
ing at home, for want of watching unto prayer,| We were taken to the manufactory of the village, 
and waiting for renewed ability to offer the daily|a room full of looms, where coarse cotton cloth is 


most easy to communicate—a man of enormous 
breadth of back and shoulders, who took us in his 
boat to the shore. With him was one of his coun- 








sacrifice on the fresh-raised altar, insensibility and|woven by the children between twelve and eighteen |trymen, a lively chattering fellow, who was a can- 


incapacity gather strength, and lcanness enters into| years of age, for the Dutch soldiery in the Kast|didate for the job of taking us in his carriage to 
our souls.—R, Shackleton. 





Indies. The looms were clashing merrily—the|the town, I inquired of him how long he had 
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THE FRIEND. 
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been in Oran. “Eight years,” he answered; “ I) projecting walls of the houses often meet overhead.|speaking of the merciful compassion of Him, who 


emigrated in the time of the great drought.” 
had heard of this drought in Alicante; in a con- 
siderable part of that province and the adjacent 
region, there was no rain, they told me, for nine 

rs. “The country,” they said, “became almost 
adesert; the vegetation was utterly dried up ; the 
inhabitants abandoned it; thousands of them went 
to Oran, on the African coast; and if you were 
now to go to Oran, you might fancy yourself in a 
province of Spain.” Here, then, we were at Oran, 
and found this description truae—the common peo- 
ple speaking a less provincial and more intelligible 
Spanish than those in the country we had just 


I| No windows look from the dwellings into these} regards the prayer of the humble, under many cir- 


shadowy lanes; nobody was standing at the quaint|}cumstances which I have not mentioned. How 
Moorish doors. Arab men in their dresses of dull| has the Lord ever had his eye upon and over me, to 
white were creeping about: I did not hear their|turn all to good as long as | have regarded, trusted 
voices. I met little companies of native women|in, resigned myself unto his preserving power; 
swaddled in white, from the crown of their head} when I have been enabled to say, ‘I am thine, do 
to where the pantaloons were gathered about the} with me what thou wilt.’ So that surely we may 
bare ankles above the slippered feet; they passed| never doubt, that ‘ whosoever calls upon the name 
me in silence ; only the younger looked at me. In|of the Lord shall be saved.’ ” 

a spot where the streets opened a little, I passed a} Doubtless there are many young persons, who 
row of Musselmans sitting on the pavement, with|are kept under similar exercise daily, in which 
their backs against the wall; they turned their|they are fed with food convenient for them, and 
great oriental eyes upon me, and if I heard their} know a steady progress in their heavenly journey. 


quitted. I inquired what was the number of| voices at all, it was only a low, indistinct murmur.|They hearken to the Lord’s commandments, and 


Spanish emigrants in the department of Oran./I could almost fancy myself in a city of the dead, 


“There are 28,000 of them,” I was answered, 
mostly settled on the coast; the number of French 
is at most 14,000. I shall long remember the 
sights that met our eyes on entering Oran; Arabs 
in their loose attire of dirty white, sitting in the 
sun or walking by loaded donkeys; Zouaves stroll- 
ing about in their oriental garb of red and white 
turbans; soldiers in the ordinary French uniform, 
marching in companies; Jews in black caps or 
turbans and black tunics, talking with Franks, and 
probably driving bargains; Spaniards in their am- 
ple cloaks; masons and carpenters at work on 
buildings by the wayside; Franciscan monks in 
brown gowns; Dominican monks in white; Catho- 
lic priests in broad-brimmed hats, with long beards ; 
French ladies in bonnets; French seryant- women 
in caps; Arab women toddling about wrapped in 
white woolen from head to foot, with but one eye 
uncovered ; other Arab women in calico gowns, and 
coarse crimson shawls on their heads, drawn over 
the lower part of the face; horsemen reining 
spirited steeds of Barbary—sometimes ‘a French 
officer, sometimes a brown Arab, the better rider 
of the two, and proud of his horsemanship ; camels 
with their drivers resting at an angle of the way; 
little drays drawn by a single horse or mule, 
briskly trotting along with an Arab driver; files of 
mules dragging loaded wagons and tinkling their 
little bells, and rattling Droshkas rapidly driving 
past all these, on their way to the landing, or some 
neighbouring village. I looked down into the 
streets where people were coming and going, and 
it seemed to me that at least every fifth man was a 
soldier. It is thus that the colony is held; the 
government requires soldiers to keep the colonists 
submissive, and the colonists require soldiers to 
overawe and restrain the natives. It is a military 
colony subsisting by force and fear, 


ALGIERS. 


The lower part of Algiers near the water is a 
mere French town; it has its broad streets for 
carriages, its shops with plate-glass doors, its cafes, 
its restaurants, its theatre, its library, its museum, 
its statues in the squares; its barracks, its guard- 
houses, its arcades on each side of the way like 
those of the Rue Rivoli in Paris. All that was 
characteristic, or that recalled the memory of the 
Moslem dominion, has been demolished. The 
Palace of the Deys has been pulled down; the 
ancient cemetery of the six Deys, all elected and 
murdered within twenty-four hours, has been 
ploughed up and levelled, to form a square for 
military exercises. I was soon satisfied with the 
view of this part of Algiers, and struck into the 
streets that ascend the hill, of which the town is 
principally composed. Here I found myself in an 
oriental city at once, and soon met with nobody 
but orientals. I walked in a sort of twilight, in 
harrow winding lanes, into which the sun never 


shone, where the wind never blew, and where the| But how shall I stop, or where shall I end, in 


their peace is as a river, and their righteousness as 
the waves of the sea. They are way-marks to 
others, the salt that does not lose its savour, and 
their salutary influence is felt for miles around 
them. None can estimate the correcting, control- 
ling effect, which the spirit and upright example 
of such righteous men and women, exercise over 
others. But are there not comparatively few of 
this substantial class of read christians ? How light 
and empty are many of the young, as well as older 
people among us. How little walking by the way, 
and being sad on account of the absence of the 
Saviour, putting up mental prayers for his compas- 
sionate notice of them, that they may be delivered 
from all evil? Do they not more long for amuse- 
ments—gay and mirthful company, fashionable, 
showy dress, and furniture of their houses—the 
gratification of their corrupt propensities—the ac- 
quisition of wealth, that they may carry out all 
their vain wishes? How far short do such fall, of 
the dignity that man is designed to be clothed with, 
who was created a little lower than the angels, that 
he may be crowned with glory and honour, immor- 
tality and eternal life? 

This dear Friend, who died in his prime, bore 
testimony, on the day before his departure, to the 

















































walking among the spectres that haunted it. My 
own footsteps sounded disagreeably loud in this 
stillness, and it was a relief to hear the click of a 
donkey’s small hoofs against the pavement, and 
the voice of his driver urging him along passages 
where no carriage can pass, and not even a hand- 
cart was ever trundled. It was a relief also to 
come as I sometimes did, to a little row of shops, 
where the Moorish traders sat among their goods. 
Occasionally I saw where houses had been thrown 
down by the earthquake which happened two years 
since, and where others had been shaken from their 
upright position and made to lean against each 
other. It was sometime before I could find my 
way out of this maze of twilight lanes into the 
broad streets along the shore, full of light and of 
activity, and when I did so, it was like a return 
from the abodes of death to the upper world. 
Cfo be concluded) 
naan 
For “The Friend.” 

The possibility of performing the duties of watch- 
fulness and prayer, thereby experiencing preserva- 
tion and a growth in the ‘l'ruth, while engaged in 
worldly avocations, is instructively set forth by a 
young man, in his twentieth year. He says, “I|truth, and to the unfailing goodness of the Lord. 
can look back on many a favoured season, many|“ ‘'hey say there is no revelation; but that which 
an availing prayer—sometimes a single sigh after|is made manifest to us as our duty, as the Lord’s 
what was good—sometimes the mental eye turned] will, is revelation: this is my belief; I am sure of 
inward during a few spare minutes of intermission,|it. ‘They slight revelation; but it shall prevail— 
or leisure from the hurry of business—sometimes|the Truth shall reign over all—the Truth shall 
as I went to and from town, especially before din-|prevail. None that trust in the Lord, shall be 
ner. At that particular time, I was in the regular|confounded; but they shall be as Mount Zion, 
habit of secluding myself for a short season in pri-| which can never be moved, for the mouth of the 
vate, and either devoting that opportunity to read-| Lord hath spoken it.” “ We must be faithful to 
ing the Scriptures, or more commonly to silently| what is made known—to the smallest discoveries 
seeking the Lord, and waiting upon him for sup-|of the light of Truth. I trust we shall be ani- 
port, strength, sustenance, and whatever he saw| mated and strengthened to go through our day’s 
needful for me. After this period, the efficacy of] work; then we shall fiud mercy at the hands of 
the same spirit of dependence and reliance, which|the Lord. Let us then look to the Lord for 
the Lord had begotten and kept alive in me was/strength at all times, and under all circumstances, 
striking; and it has been memorable to me since,|‘The Lord will be your Lord, and a sure refuge 
when engaged in business, and I lived at lodgings.|and hiding place. Cleave unto the Lord ; oh, cleave 
There the same power, as I was concerned to keep} unto him; love him with all your heart.” The 
close to it, preserved me through all the difficulties] latter part of the day his voice was lifted up in a 
and trials that were strewed in my path. Oh!| constant melody, like a song of praise, during which 
what sweet First-days have I spent at a disagree-|these words were often repeated,—* Dear Lord, 
able, dull lodging; what meetings have I had,|come—I bless the Lord—I am the Lord’s forever.” 
what sweet meetings in the middle of the week,|The name of “ Jesus” was often heard—and the 
when I gave up everything that stood in the way,|word “ Hallelujah |” 
and thus procured liberty to attend them. What 
sighs, what cries unto the Lord in secret corners, 
when a few minutes could be spared in the midst 
of the bustle of worldly engagements—when walk- 
ing through the noisy, crowded streets, what songs 
unto the Lord God of all tender mercies, who over- 
shadowed me;—and when occasionally an after- 
noon was allowed me, wherein to be absent from 
business, what sweet contemplative walks in the 
meadows and country, a few miles out of town! 





Make your peace thoroughly with God; regulate 
all your worldly affairs, and attend to them indus- 
triously and on system; have no quarrels with men, 
and submit cheerfully to all the dealiogs of God. 
Let any man who is not happy, take hold of his 
character and habits, and reform them on these 
principles. Let him do the work thoroughly and 
honestly, and if then his peace and happiness do 
not return, it must be that he stands in need of 
medical, not moral, treatment—Jacob Abboit. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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A Bat Item. the shanties in that vicinity will be removed on|and at times have faith to believe, the glory will 

That “ one-half the world doesn’t know how the | Friday, or thereabouts, and is ready to annihilate| never wholly depart, nor shall we cease to be a 
other half lives” is an old saying, of whose truth|the murine species who have burrowed there from| living people; yet I believe, numbers under our 
we were never more convinced than on yesterday. |time immemorial. Mr. Catcher says that, in this| profession, for their great unfaithfulness and un- 
While exploring among the improvements of West | vicinity, unless he bags two thousand rats, he shall fruitfulness, will be blowed upon by the Lord and 




















Philadelphia, we encountered an odd-looking|be greatly disappointed. It is altogether likely|rejected, and others called into the vineyard, who * 


— with a cage upon his back, containing a|that his expectations are not at all extravagant, as| will be more diligent and faithful.” 
ozen or two of plethoric and full-grown rats.|the ground beneath the hovels is fairly riddled 

They were the fruits of a night’s labour at the|with rat holes, and the family has enjoyed entire 
stables of the West Philadelphia Railroad Com-|immunity from capture ever since the shanties were 
pany. The rat-catcher informed us that he is the | first erected. 

proprietor of a pit, in which regular exhibitions of} In Paris, if we read correctly, rat skins are 
rat fighting are given three times a week. The|converted into “kid” gloves. If this be the case, 
average consumption of rats in this pit is about a|why could not the business of rat catching be ren- 
hundred and fifty per week. ‘The catcher knows|dered profitable for other purposes than that of 
all the spots in the city—except the vicinity of the | making matches for dogs tokill? Our rat-cateching 
North American office—where rats are most abun-| genius, whom we yesterday encountered, informs 
dant, and there are his traps regularly set on every |us that he is the owner of two good brick-houses, 
night in the year. His best results are obtained|a building that he rents out for a feed-store at 
at the breweries, the livery stables, and around the|$350, and has, besides, about four thousand dol- 
old and dilapidated quarters of the city. He|lars invested in stocks, and all accumulated by the 
boards every foreign ship immediately upon her|business of catching rats. This business he has 
arrival, and during the first night generally cap-|followed from childhood, having been taught its 
tures every rat that finds a harbour among its|mysteries by his father, who was a Scotch rat- 
timbers. Sometimes as many as a hundred are|catcher. We took the pains to verify his state-| of Carnien Vajo, the cloisters of the Convent of 
caught on a single night from one vessel. The|ment, believing it at first to be apocryphal, but| San Domingo, a part of the Convictorio of San 
visit of the rat-catcher on board a newly-arrived | found it strictly true. Fernando, are all partially or wholly in ruins, 
ship is generally met with a hearty welcome; the} After this, we shall never again doubt that one-} Also, the convents of San Diego, Santa Clara and 
sailors—if they remain on board—entering into|half the world lives in blissful ignorance as to the|Santa Barbara. There is scarcely a house in the 
the sport with all the gusto of so many school-|mode of existence pursued by the other half— city that is not badly damaged. 


Barthquake in Beuador. 

The following account of the late terrible earth. 
quake in Ecuador comes in the last intelligence 
from Guayaquil :— 

On the 22d day of March, at half-past eight 
in the morning, an earthquake, which shook the 
mountain range of the Chimborazo for the space 
of four minutes, destroyed almost entirely the city 
of Quito, and killed from 2000 to 5000 persons, 

The churches, monasteries, convents and State 
edifices are almost all rent to fragments. The 
Convent of San Augustin, the Tabernacle de la 
Capilla, the Temple of the Sagraria, the Cathedral, 
the Convent of Santa Catalina, the Palacio del 
Obispo, the Chapel of la Merced, the Chapels of 
the Cathedral, of the Compainia, of the Hospital, 





boys on a chipmonk hunt! : North American, That portion of the palace occupied by the 
The mode of catching the rats is by means of a ——++—___ Minister of the Interior, a great part of the Col- 
patent trap of large size and most ingenious con- For “The Friend.” 


lege of San Luis, and the splendid mansion of Dr. 
Although it is truly a low time in our Society,| Albuja, have also fallen. All the principal build- 
wherein many are striving to lay waste our christian|ings of the neighbouring towns of San Antonio, 
testimonies, saying there is no need of attending to| Cotocolla, Machacha, Chillogallo and Magdalena 
scruples, or walking in as narrow a path as our|have been destroyed. The loss of property is es- 
worthy predecessors were called to walk in, that|timated at three millions of dollars; and from 
we are making the way harder than there is any|the poverty of the people, it will be impossible to 
need of, there is no use in heeding this or that little| repair and rebuild any great number of the better 
thing, yet such may one day be led to know there| class of edifices destroyed. The shocks were felt 
trap of this kind is made at each end of the box.|is no new way to the kingdom of heaven; it is the|simultaneously in Tacunga, Ambato and Alausi, 
One rat having entered, the box is soon filled, and|same that it ever was, a narrow path, the way of|and in Tinpullo the earth opened in various places. 
when the exulting rat-catcher visits his trap, he is|self-denial and the daily cross. Our holy Re-|The earthquake was also felt at Guayaquil, but 
almost certain of having a satisfactory spoil.|deemer hath trodden the path before us, and left|did no damage there. 

When the stock on hand becomes large, our rat-|us an example that we should follow his steps; 
catcher deposits the surplus in a suitable receptacle, 
ready for use when wanted. Sometimes he has on 
hand a thousand at atime. They are fed mean- 


struction. It was invented by a convict in the 
Ohio Penitentiary. It is an oblong box, open at 
both ends, and baited with roasted cheese, sprin- 
kled with oil of carroway. Mr. Rat smells the 
delicious bait and walks in. As he does so, he 
treads upon a sliding trap; this lets him down into 
a grated apartment, and then resumes its former 
position to accommodate the next customer. A 


The temples of San Francisco, del Sagraria and 
and while many of the standard-bearers are ready| Santa Clara were of beautiful architecture; the 
to faint in their minds, and to query, “ Lord, what/temples and convents of San Domingo, la Merced 
wilt thou do unto thy great Name?” we shall find} and San Augustin, all had fine stone facades and 
while upon dead pig®, or whatever offal of the sort|in reading the account of the Lord’s children and| towers, the temples of Santa Catalina and Con- 
may be procurable, and the speed with which they | prophets, and our early Friends, the times were as|cepcion, and the Hospital also had stone facades. 
will convert such a carcass into a polished skeleton, |low as in the present day; and may the faith of} Quito is said to contain about 50,000 inhabi- 
should be seen to be fully understood. Frequently,|the Lord’s servants be a little renewed to believe,|tants. It is built on an extensive plain, against 
an order is received from New York for a supply|there will a brighter day dawn, “and the Lord|the mountains of Panecillo and Pichincha, and is 
of “ good, lively rats,” regardless of price, and in| will turn again our captivity as the streams in the| about 9,500 feet above the level of the sea. Most 
such case the rat-catcher often finds it more profit-|south.” John Griffith says, in his journal, Friends’|of the houses are two stories, some three, and a 
able to forego the engagements of his own pit, and | Library, vol. v., page 379, “‘ Notwithstanding great|part one story. Many are built of burnt brick, 
forward his game elsewhere. Our informant as-|numbers in our Society are resting satisfied with| with handsome facades, but the greatest portion 
sures us that he received $50 a week or two ago|an empty profession, and, by their unfaithfulness,| are unburnt brick or adobe. 
for an equal number of rats, and that the purchaser | fall greatly short of the dignity our worthy prede-| The greatest distress and consternation prevailed 
never expended money with less reluctance than|cessors attained unto; which, considering the|at Quito, when the mail left. Thousands of per- 
in perfecting the bargain. What renders the mat-|abundant favours bestowed from time to time, for|sons have been left houscless, and the Government 
ter the more noteworthy is that the entire fifty rats|the help and preservation of the Society, is cause|and Church are not only too poor to afford relief 
referred to were taken on a single night, in a cul-|of deep mourning and sore lamentation; yet there|to the houseless and destitute, but are without 
vert in the vicinity of Walnut street wharf. has been, through the kind providence of God,|means to rebuild the public edifices. The poor 
Our rat-catching genius informed us that he had|from the beginning down to this time, a living|sufferers will have to shift for themselves unless 
secured four assistants, and was about to devote|body, preserved the same in faith and practice with| relief is sent from abroad. 
his whole attention for some days to the market|our ancients. These are scattered and interspersed| It is reported that a number of small towns to 
hovels, as soon as they are removed. He has a|throughout the whole Society, like the salt thereof,|the north of Quito have also been destroyed, and 
number of Scotch terriers trained to capture rats|in order, if possible, that all may be seasoned. Ijin this city the shock was severely felt and did 
without breaking their bones, and with the aid of|think there are very few, if any meetings, wholly|some damage to a few houses, but our buildings 
these and his traps, his anticipation is that he will | destitute of some of that sort; so that I would not] are so constructed as to withstand more than an 
secure a very large lot of his peculiar game when|have it understood, by the foregoing mournful] ordinary shock of earthquake. 
the pavement of the hovels is torn up. The rat-|complaints, although there may be just cause for —_+-+—__ 
catcher’s apparatus is now at a tavern in the vici-|them, that I think the Society is become desolate,| “ He will never be very rich,” said a gentleman, 
nity of the new Western Market house. By read-|or the glory is departed therefrom: far be that|describing a certain christian merchant, “ because 
ing the papers, the rat-catcher has learned that|from me; I am fully convinced to the contrary,|he had rather be happy than rich.”—J, Abbott. 
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Worldliness. dispersed the corn, with all else that was his, over|dred thousand dollars’ worth is consumed annually 
Through industry, careful habits, and a Vigilant | the country—at what prices, was the least of all|in the American India-rubber manufactories. From 
watch of the market, a gentleman had accumula-|things that concerned hin—Am. Presbyterian. seventeen thousand to twenty-two thousand tons 


ted what is called a handsome property. His have been imported into England annually for 













































were far beyond any probable personal - True Ambition. ’ many years past, and almost exclusively from the 
peo and he had a children. for aant pro- If ambition were indeed a noble sentiment, would| United States. "Spirita of turpentine is obtained 
—_ it not be pointed to the noblest objects; would it 


by distilling with water the semi-fluid sap or pitch 
which exudes from incisions made in the wood of 
various species of pine ; the product left after dis- 
tillation is a resinous solid, which is popularly 
termed resin or rosin. Camphine, which is ex- 
tensively used in lamps, as a substitute for oil, is 
spirits of turpentine purified by repeated distilla- 
tions. Burning fluid is a solution of rectified tur- 
pentine or camphene in alcohol, the tendency of 
the turpentine to smoke being diminished by the 
addition of alcohol. Camphene and burning fluid, 
although highly inflammable, are not of themselves 
explosive ; a mixture, however, of the vapor of 
these liquids with atmospheric air is highly explo- 
sive, and, igniting at a distance, at the approach 
of the slightest spark or flame, is apt to communi- 
cate fire to the liquids themselves. Burning fluid, 
being much more volatile than camphene, is much 
more dangerous. il of turpentine is extensively 
used as a solvent for resins in the manufaeture of 
varnish, and in the preparation of paints; also to 
some extent in medicine. 


The autumn preceding that extraordinary rise |D0t be directed to the sublimest end ? Would not 
jn the prices of provisions, which a few years |the mind which is filled with it, achieve a loftier 
since brought so much distress among the poor, paet Would it stoop to be cooped up within the 
prought him, from his farm, an unusually large |S¢anty precincts of a perishing world? ‘True am- 
crop of corn. Before it was ready for market, the bition would raise its votary above the petty 
approaching rise was distinctly foreshadowed, and |Jects, which every accident may overturn, an 
the sharper class of farmers held on. Their ex- |¢Very breath destroy; which a few months may, 
pectations were more than realized. Searcity jand a few years must, terminate. It would set 
abroad combined with the Crimean war to produce |him upon reflecting, that all the elevation of intel- 
an almost unexampled demand, and the tactics of lect, all the depth of erudition, all the superiority 
speculation over-wrought even the natural effeet of Of rank, all the distinction of riches, is only held by 
these causes. the attenuated thread that attaches him to this 
The gentleman of whom I write was among world—a world which 1s itself “ hung upon no- 
those who reserved their crops for higher prices. |thing.” True ambition would instruct him, that 
He was sure corn would go up to a dollar, and he|he is not really great, who is not great for eternity 
would wait for that mark. ‘he market reached |—that to know the height and depth, the length 
it, but the indications of advance was stronger and breadth, of the knowledge of Goi, and of his 
than before. Not wholly forgetful of the danger eternal love in Christ Jesus, is the consummation 
of overstaying the tide, he was sure it had not|f knowledge, the top of all greatness, the sub- 
reached its height. He was right. Corn went up|Stance of all riches, the sum of all wisdom; that 
to $110, and still up, up, to $1 15, $1 20, $1 30, the only object sufficiently capacious to satisty the 
butthe higher the price the wilder grew his confi- |ST@sp'ug desires, to fill the hungering soul of man, 
dence that the maximum was not yet reached, In|18 that immortality, which is brought to light by 
the meantime another year came around, bringing |the gospel. That state which has (od for its por- 
him another full crop, whilst as yet every bushel |tion, and eternity for its duration, is alone com- 
of the old was waiting for the top of the market, |mensurate to the grandeur of a soul redeemed by 
Just then the market snapped under the cxeassive |the blood of Christ. This holy ambition would 
strain. The fall was rapid, yet there was suiticient |show him, that there is a littleness in whatever has 
quavering to feed the hopes of those who had trifled boundaries—a penury in every thing of which we 
with their best opportunity. can count the value—an insignificance in all of 
My neighbor did not seize upon the first = te which we perceive the end.— Hannah More. 
the descending scale; he was sure there wou ¢ ; : : 
a rally. Sere, down it went; still he would not| -Zstablished Order of Wor. ship.—The truth must 
sell, for by this time he had lost all heart to sell for |be plainly stated, that the established order of wor- 
seventy-five cents, when a few weeks before, he \ship in the prevailing churches ts not scriptural ; 
might have taken nearly double the amount. On|® plurality of ministers is not here tolerated ; the 
the arrival of every mail, his first inquiry was, |brethren, who may have the git, are neither de- 
“What about corn?” and whenever a neighbor re- sired nor allowed to address the church ;_ the whole Europe, in preventing some of them from rashly 
turned from market, he met him with the anxious |task of instruction is consigned to one individual, plunging into war; and that notwithstanding the 
question, ‘‘ What’s corn? what’s corn?” regularly educated and salaried for the work, and jealousy and hatred manifested on the part of 
Just about this time he was taken sick—at first 20 attempt 1s made to encourage the expression of] Austria and Sardinia towards each other, and the 
slightly, but soon alarming symptoms appeared. |“at spiritual erudition, which assuredly is pos-| apparent desire of the Emperor of the French to 
The pastor of the congregation whose worship he |sessed by many a pious layman, who, through the} engage that nation in an armed support of the 
uually attended, visited him, and sought to turn |¢”S¢7uctions of Divine grace, has hived up a store} latter against the pretensions of the former Power, 
his thoughts away from corn and cattle and the of profitable doctrine and wholesome experience,/there was ground to hope that the horrors of a 
world, to subjects of higher interest for a dying | but which he carries with him to the grave, locked contest would yet be avoided. But the latest in- 
man. At length his physican abandoned hope, and |#24 sealed up in his own bosom, unknown and un- telligence from Europe would seem to render the 
the pastor assumed the solemn task of announcing ‘appreciated by his brethren, because it has been probability of warding off a collision between the 
the fact to the patient. A conversation followed, |the traditional — of the sect, that the lips} armies of France and Sardinia, and that of Aus- 
as long as it was thought his feeble condition of one priest should “keep knowledge,” and that tria to be almost hopeless. Indeed, it is to be 
vould justify, and the pastor left his bedside in the |‘‘ the people should seek the law at his mouth.”| feared, that the first blow has already been struck ; 
belief that he was brought to comprehend his po- The effect has been to reduce the priesthood of the| and if so, the end cannot be foreseen, though we 
sition on the verge of eternity. A few minutes | Whole body to a naked theory, and make that a| may be sure, that before it is arrived at, some of 
afterward another neighbor approached his bed. |mere idea abstracted from anything practical or|the fairest portions of the earth will be stained 
He was much exhausted and unable to articulate |tangible, which was intended to be a governing] with revolting sceues of cruelty and blood. 
distinctly. He made several efforts to be under- 'priuciple of the church on earth.—Priesthood and| How melancholy is the reflection, and how de- 
stood, but for a time unsuccessfully. At length Clergy unknown to Christianity. rogatory to unregenerate human nature, that while 


his feeble voice became sufficiently distinct to ena- it is freely and generally acceded, that no king- 
ble his friend to catch the words.—“What's| Turpentine and its Uses.—There are several|dom or people can flourish, or maintain its moral 
corn 2”? hundred stills for the manufacture of spirits of tur-| status while embroiled in war; that it is only in a 

In a few days we assembled for his funeral, and | peutine in the State of North Carolina alone, while|state of peace, men can dwell at home, and im- 
listened to the reading of the thirty-ninth Psalm, |the States bordering on the Mississippi are all|prove all the opportunities and advantages con- 
the sixth verse of which, slowly and distinctly | more or less engaged in it. The uses of resin and| ferred upon them by the soil they till, the science 
pronounced, produced of itself'so profound an im- |turpentine seem to increase with every develop-|or art they practise, the civil and religious rights 
Pression, that we all felt a full sermon in the text| ment of inventive talent. In painting, in printing,| they may have secured, and enjoy the reward of 
tlone: “Surely every man walketh in a vain|in soap making, and especially in lighting, its use|the labour of their hands; yet for some imagined 
show; surely they are disquieted in vain: he seems to be almost universal. It forms an impor-| wrong, some supposed stroke of policy, regardless 
heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall tant element in many chemical operations, and it|of all their true interest, and in despite of the clear 
gather them.” |is estimated, in a late communication to the Lon-|injunctions of the Author of the religion they pro- 

A few days more, and the auctioneer’s hammer ‘don Society of Arts, that fro:w two to three bua-| fess to venerate, they voluntarily deprive themselves 
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It is more difficult to regulate the natural prin- 
ciples, than to destroy them; and there is no doubt 
that the more difficult duty in this case, is the 
scriptural one. We are not required to eradicate 
our natural propensities and affections, but to 
purify them. We are not required to cease to be 
men, but merely to be ho/y men.— Upham. 


THE FRIEND. 
FIFTH MONTH 14, 1859. 








In one of the recent numbers of our Journal, 
we took occasion to remark upon the evident in- 
fluence of public opinion on the governments of 
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and their country of the blessings of peace, and 
subject whole nations to the rage, the depravity, 
and the desolation of war. 

There is just cause for believing that if the 
principles of peace which are inseparable from 
christianity, have not been generally recognized as 
binding upon the Powers professing it, those Pow- 
ers, and very many of the people subject to them, 
are nevertheless convinced that the material and 
social interests of communities are comprehended 
in their peaceable relations with all others, and 
hence the laudable efforts we have witnessed for 
several years past, to avert war, by removing the 
supposed causes for it, through the means of diplo- 
macy. It seems, therefore, as if the sovereigns 
who are now rushing eagerly to arms, to gratify a 
thirst for conquest or revenge, act as void of com- 
mon sense, as they do contrary to the elements of 
the religion they profess, while claiming to be im- 
pelled to their course by aggression upon their 
rights. They are taking the questions of right and 
honour out of the jurisdiction of reason, and sub- 
jecting them to the arbitrament of force. Pro- 
claiming that the defence of the interests and hap- 
piness of their respective nations force them to 
hostilities, they turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
christian philanthropy, striving to mitigate the evils 
and augment the happiness of the human family, 
assemble hundreds of thousands of their subjects 
for slaughter, and begin a conflict that may not 
only scatter over their countries the plagues of 
famine, pestilence and death, but at the same time 
unsettle the basis of social society, reverse all the 
rules of morality, and strike at the root of every 
principle of virtue. 

Nor can the evils of a sanguinary contest be 
confined within the limits of the three countries 
immediately engaged in it. All Europe is closely 
connected by commercial intercourse, which war 
must necessarily interrupt, and thus give a fatal 
blow to national prosperity. Each State, accord- 
ing to its wealth and industry, is more or less de- 
pendent upon others for the supply of its wants, 
and the profits of its commerce. ‘The usual chan- 
nels of trade being closed, the demand for the pro- 
ducts of the various manufactories must cease, and 
thousands of the industrious poor being thus thrown 
out of employment, may be plunged into beg- 
gary and wretchedness. Thus the evils of war be- 
come epidemic, and if it rages long, no community 
can reasonably expect to be altogether exempt from 
them. 

In contemplating the grievous and complicated 
evils that must result from the pending war be- 
tween the three Powers whose armies are now 
being brought in deadly conflict, we naturally ask 
what gross outrage on the rights of either has been 
committed? what stinging insult has been given? 
or what irreparable loss is threatened to one or the 
other, that they may attempt to justify themselves 
in the- eyes of statesmen and politicians,—leaving 
christian obligations out of the question,—for light- 
ing up what, it is to be feared, will prove a general 
conflagration, to be quenched only in the blood of 
tens of thousands of human beings. So far as has 
yet been revealed, no cause has been assigned that 
amounts to even a plausible pretence for armed 
intervention on the part of either. One has filled 
up the ranks of its armies, because the other has been 
doing the same, the munitions of war have been ac- 
cumulated, and the means of destruction prepared 
in one country, because it was believed this course 
was being pursued in another country, and now 
being armed “cap a pied,” they are determined 
to fight because it is insulting to stand thus arrayed 
in each other's presence, and it is a point of honour 
that cannot be settled, which should disarm first. 


The political degradation of Italy is paraded 
before the public view as a pretext for overrunning 
its sunny fields, its vineyards and olive groves 
with legions of foreign soldiers, who will trample 
its rich harvests under foot, give its villages to the 
flames, and hold the lives, let alone the rights of 
its inhabitants as a boon altogether dependent upon 
the sword. Can anything be more absurd than to 
suppose, that human rights and human happiness 
can be secured or augmented by such a course? 
Well will it be, if the voice of reason and humanity 
may yet be allowed to be heard, and its simplest, 
plainest dictates be followed. Should such happily 
be the case, and the sovereigns of Europe resort, at 
once, to the means that must at last—sooner or 
later, with or without the shedding of blood—be 
employed to settle the existing difficulties, that is, 
negotiation, how incalculable will be the dreadful 
evils escaped, and the blessing conferred! and be 
the event what it may, how impressively is the les- 
son taught, that it is a most dangerous delusion to 
maintain that the way for a nation to preserve 
peace is to keep itself prepared to engage in war. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—Galway (Ireland) dates to Fourth month 
30th, have been received. The advices from Liverpool 
and London are to the 29th ult. The long threatened 
conflict on the continent was about commencing, hav- 
ing been precipitated by Austria. That government had 
made a peremptory demand on Sardinia, requiring it to 
reduce its army to a peace footing, disband the volun- 
teers, and within three days to give a positive answer to 
these requirements, threatening a resort to arms in case 
of refusal. The British government immediately tele- 
graphed to Vienna, remonstrating earnestly with that of 
Austria, on what Lord Derby, in a subsequent speech, 
called its criminal conduct towards Sardinia; but so far 
as appears without inducing any change in its determi- 
nation. Prussia and Russia have also protested against 
the attitude taken by Austria. Sardinia replied to the 
Austrian ultimatum on the 25th ult., but the result had 
not been made public. It was, however, asserted that 
Austria had given Sardinia fourteen days longer to dis- 
arm and dismiss its volunteer forces. Later despatches 
state that, during the night of the 26th ult., 100,000 
Austrian troops, under Gen. Guilar, crossed the Ticino 
in three corps and took the road towards Nevara. Large 
bodies of the French army were entering the Sardinian 
territory, and an early commencement of hostilities 
seemed probable. The Grand Duchy of Tuscany had 
formed an alliance with France and Sardinia against the 
Austrians. Great excitement had been caused in Eng- 
land by a report, which obtained general belief, that an 
alliance offensive and defensive had been formed be- 
tween Russia and France. The report was afterwards 
denied by the Paris Constitutionel and the London News. 
The latter states that the document, which had been 
signed on the 22d ult., and which led to the report, was 
a mere convention between the two governments. 

A French loan of five hundred millions of francs is 
announced. Great warlike activity prevailed through- 
out France. The French contingent of troops, for the 
year, is to be raised to 140,000 men. The commanders 
of the French army had been announced—Pellisier, is 
Commander-in-chief of the Army of Observation. Flour 
had advanced in France two shillings per sack. 

The King of Sardinia has been invested by the Legis- 
lature with the powers of Dictator. 

The prices of public funds in France and England had 
fallen alarmingly, in consequence of the general impres- 
sion that a calamitous war was at hand. Consols, on 
the 29th, were quoted at 89. The lowest point of de- 
pression was 88. The Bank of England had advanced 
the rate of discount to 3} per cent. The Liverpool cot- 
ton market was depressed, and prices had declined }d. a 
$d. per pound. Flour and breadstuffs were advancing, 
with an active, speculative demand. 

Trade in Manchester and the manufacturing districts 
generally, was quite at a stand. 

UNITED STATES.—The Revenue.—The revenue from 
cnstoms for the last quarter, was $12,786,252, and from 
lands and miscellaneous sources, $993,267. The expen- 
ditures, during the same period, were nearly $18,000,- 
000, including $3,000,000 for the payment of Treasury 
notes. 

Marine Losses.—The losses at sea, during the Fourth 
month, included 45 vessels of all sizes. The total value 


of the property lost was $983,500, exclusive of damage 
to vessels, not amounting to a total loss. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 367. Natives of the 
United States, 259. Under ten years of age, 210. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 181. On the 5th 
inst., Judge Vondersmith, of Lancaster, Pa., was sen- 
tenced, in the U. S. District Court, to twenty years’ im- 
prisonment, and to pay a fine of $5000. He had been 
convicted of the systematic and long continued forgery 
of land warrants. 

California.—San Francisco dates to Fourth mo. 20th, 
have been received, by way of New Orleans. The steamer 
for Panama had sailed with $1,700,000 in gold. The 
amount of gold exported since the beginning of the year, 
was $12,325,000. The mining news from the Upper 
Frazer river was encouraging. The steamer Brother 
Jonathan had brought $100,000 in gold from Victoria.— 
The bill forming the six lower counties of California into 
a new territory, to be called Colorado, had been passed 
by the Senate, and sent to the Governor for approval.— 
The Legislature had adjourned, without taking any ac- 
tion on the outstanding State indebtedness. 

The Mississippi.—Despatches from the cities and towns 
on the lower Mississippi, describe great damages from 
the overflow of the river, which has risen to an unusual 
height this season. 

Massachusetis—The people of this State have decided 
at a recent election, that hereafter no foreigner shall be 
permitted to vote until two years have expired after the 
completion of his naturalization. 

Miscellaneous.— The Danubian Principalities.—Moldavia 
and Wallachia, though nominally subject to Turkey, 
have for many years been practically independent, elect- 
ing their own Hospodars or President, and only acknow- 
ledging the sovereignty of Turkey by the payment of a 
small annual tribute. The present difficulty appears to 
have arisen from their having both made choice of the 
same individual, John Coreza, a man not thirty-five 
years of age, and not possessed of the wealth or high 
rank deemed fitting for sucha station. Coreza is repre- 
sented to be very popular with his countrymen, who 
seem resolute in their determination to sustain him. A 
conference of ministers representing the five great Pow- 
ers and Turkey, has for some time past been sitting at 
Paris, to settle the dispute between the Sultan and his 
nominal subjects. According to the latest accounts, 
the representatives of Austria and Turkey will not accede 
to any arrangement which shall not include the imme- 
diate annulling of the election of Coreza. 

An Energetic African.—A correspondent of the New 
Orleans Delta, writing from Cuba, states that he was 
witness to the will of an African negro woman, nearly 
ninety years of age, who was at least thirty-five years 
old, when she was taken from Africa, and brought a slave 
to Cuba. She bequeathed to her children and grand- 
children property equal to $60,000, and a piece of 
ground near the village of Regla, which will be worth as 
much more in a few years. She had bought her own 
freedom, and made all her family free, beside the accu- 
mulation recited in her will, having literally worked off 
the bonds of servitude from herself and her descendants. 

Liberian Progress.—An evidence of the onward march 
of Liberia has been furnished by the recent arrival at 
New York of the first Liberian vessel that ever entered 
an American port, the Eusebia, owned by Edward J. 
Roye, a merchant of Monrovia. She carries Liberian 
colours and register, and brought a cargo, consisting of 
camwood, palm oil, sugar, syrup, &c., worth twenty 
thousand dollars. 

The Government of Hayti appears to be prospering 
under Geffrard, the successful revolutionist. Freedom 
of speech is now tolerated. The government are using 
all their powers to do away with the old tax of the coffee 
fifth ; but up to the present, on account of the very low 
state of the treasury, they are unablesotodo. The go- 
vernment are also anxious that emigration from the 
coloured part of the American population should take 
place. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Jacob Bishop, Wisconsin, $10, to 52, 
vol. 13; for Isaac Brown, per S. Hobson, agt., O., $2, 


vol. 32; for Ed. Trabue, per J. M. B., agt., Il., $2, to 
34, vol. 33. 
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Diep, at her residence in Medford, N. J., on the 26th 
of Fourth month, 1859, Ant Srrarron, in the 65th year 
of her age; an esteemed member of Upper Evesham 
Monthly Meeting. 
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PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





